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Men and SAlanners. 


NO. IV. 
MOUNT CENIS. 
(Original Translation from C Hermite en Italie.) 


— 

We awoke long before day-break. Though it was not 
yet 0 late in the year as the end of October, the cold was 
excessive, as it generally is on the northern side of the 
high mountains, which is seldom cheered by the faint 
rays of the winter sun; and the winds that blow there, in 
all seasons, are chilled in their passage over the glaciers 
before they reach the valleys. I could hardly conceive 
how we were to find an outlet from among the mountains 





_ that rose on all sides, or how we were to cross the peaked 


rocks, more than two thousand feet high. Their summits, 
crowned. with snow, were dazzling with resplendent 
whiteness, whilst their bases were involved in obscurity 
that was broken only by partial gleams of light. 

~ [enter here into a particular description of a passage, 
go often hefore undertaken by the French during the 
period of our glory, because I think that no traveller has 
yet given an exact idea of Mount Cenis. The reason of this 
may be either that sublime objects, beheld for the first 
time, produce on different minds different impressions, 
or that travellers who have visited Italy, and published 
an account of their journey, in too great haste to reach 
Tuscany, Rome, or Naples, have not observed with suffi- 
cient attention the provinces of the north of Italy, so po- 
pulous in the time of the Romans. It is too much the 
nature of man to neglect present opportunities of enjoy- 
iment in the eager anticipation of futurity. My fellow- 
travellers were neither intelligent nor agreeable; they 
were insensible to every feeling but that of fatigue, and 
thought only of arriving at the places of their destination. 
One was going to Florence, to fill a situation in the col- 
lection of direct contributions ; another was on his way 
to Genoa, to become a candidate for an office vacant in 
the administration of the salt and tobacco duties; two 
soldiers, who had just been cured of their wounds, trem- 
bled at the idea-of not arriving at the dépét of their regi- 
ments, which were quartered in the kingdom of Italy, in 
time to be admitted into a company appointed to. join 
the battalions of war at the great army: in short, the 
mysterious traveller, whom I have mentioned in the pre- 
eeding chapter, and who coropleted, with me, the numer 
of passengers in the coach, continued to reply so laconi- 
cally to my questions, that I despaired of ever becoming 
aequainted with him. 

After winding along the sides of several mountains, we 
perceived, from a cleft which we had just entered, Mount 
Cenis, appearing beyond the defiles of the mountains by 
Which we were immediately surrounded. Its summit 
towers above the clouds that hover round its sides. It 
was the last that we had to climb before we arrived at 
Turin; but the passage over it was by far the most labo- 
tious and difficult part of our journey. My attention was 
how engaged by new and still more wonderful objects. 

As the beautiful road intended for heavy carriages was 
hot yet open to diligences, ours was taken to pieces at 
Letglebourg, and about a score of mules were prepared | 
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for us. Some of them were furnished with rude saddles 
for our accommodation, others were laden with the pieces 
of the diligence, with trunks, boxes, and parcels, and, as 
every mule had five or six little bells fastened round its 
neck, the reader may judge with how much noise the 
progress of our caravan was attended. 

We were now on our way to Novalése, and had to cross 
Mount Cenis by rugged paths, often leading between two 
precipices, so deep, that, if the foot of the mule were to 
slip, both the animal and the rider would inevitably be 
dashed to pieces: but such accidents are very unfrequent. 
The mules securely follow the tracks worn by their pre- 
decessors ages ago. The traveller makes no other use of 
the bridle than to keep himself firm in the saddle: he is 
directed not to attempt to guide the mule, who knows the 
road better than he. But he has often great need of pre- 
sence of mind, when he sees the head of the mule leaning 
over the abyss on one side, and his feet fixed on the very 
edges of the precipice on the other. 

Thinking it best to beguile so dismal a journey, we 
cheerfully advanced in a file, singing in chorus. The tor- 
rent followed our path in its course; the caverns, woods, 
rocks, clefts, and valleys, echoed our voices. There is no 
instance of robbers having taken advantage of the per- 
plexity occasioned to travellers, by the dreariness of this 
passage, and the darkness of its defiles. We continued 
our journey after night came on, and ours seemed to be 
the only party travelling in this gloomy solitude. 

Travellers, returning from Italy to France, sometitnes 
descend the mountains in sledges. These carriages are 
drawn by mules, and there is room in one of them for two 
persons and the guide who accompanies them. They 
glide rapidly over beds of frozen snow, down narrow 
ridges between two precipices. People may also be con- 
veyed in litters, carried by two men, accompanied by three 
or four companions, who relieve them when they are tired. 
The latter conveyance costs twenty-four francs for one 
person; the sledge costs twelve francs. The conducteur 
defrays the expense of the mules hired for the accommo- 
dation of the passengers in his diligence, and I was told 
that he pays about six francs for each person. 

The cold became more severe as we advanced, and the 
wind more piercing. 

These wild retreats, clothed in eternal snows, are sub- 
ject to sudden storms, and to the fall of avalanches, which, 
in the months of May and June, being detached by the 
melting of the snow, roll down, increasing in size as they 
advance, and not only destroy the travellers whom they 
meet in their tremendous course, but bury beneath them 
whole houses and villages. The storms are the more fre- 
quent; they generally take in the winter months, 
and are occasioned by high wits, which, carrying away 
the snow from the summit of the mountains, convey it to 
the clefts and hollows. The deep abysses, then being. 
filled up and on a level with the heights, become the grave 
of travelers, no longer able to distinguish any trace of 
their path. The approach of these storms is announced 
by the firing of cannons from stations in the mountains, 
that travellers may hasten to take shelter in the lodges 
built at certain distances on the road. -When the hurri- 
cane is over, men are dispersed to seek amidst these fright- 
ful wastes such as have unhappily lost their way. At 


Mount Saint Bernard, dogs are trained to perform th® 
office. ; 

As the north wind began to blow, we hastened to put 
on our great coats, houppelandes, cloaks, and whatever 
warm clothing we had. We met several mules laden 
with bales of silk, on their way to France. It was during 
the time of the Austrian war: we passed many soldiers 
going into Italy, and met Austrian prisoners who were 
sent to France. I saw one, carrying achild of about three 
or four years old: his bare feet, notwithstanding the 
severity of the weather, were quite unprotected from the 
cold. His wife followed with an infant in her arms al- 
most as scantily clothed. 

The road of /a Novalése originally passed through a 
grotto; but this dark and difficult course was tempora- 
rily abandoned for a path cut at the distance of two or 
three hundred feet, The old road has, however, since 
been resumed, having*first been considerably enlarged, 
but it has the disadvantage of serving 4s a passage to the 
wind. - 

We continued to ascend, an hour and a half Ionger, to 
the summit of Mount Cenis, and our retinue stopped at the 
Grand’-Croiz. When I say the summit, I may perhaps 
lead some of my readers into an error. I call it the sum- 
mit merely as being the highest part of the road, réla~ 
tively to the point from which we departed; but it is in 
fact hardly half way up the mountain, whose head and 
peaks rise above us to a height equal to that which we 
had reached, and deemed inaccessible by vulgar travel- 
lers, who are satisfied with seeing the works of nature 
without studying them. Several learned men and tra- 
vellers have thought that it was by Mount Cenis that 
Hannibal entered Italy. This historical point will never 
be cleared up; but, if it be true that the Carthaginian 
General pointed out from the height of the Alps the 
beautiful plains of Italy to his soldiers, every proba- 
bility would be in favour of Mount Viso, the only moun- 
tain in all the chain of the Alps, from the Col-de- Tende 
to the Venetian Alps, from which it would be possible to 
have a view of Italy; that is to say, of Piedmont. Every 
where else it is impossible to stand near the edge of the 
steeps, on that side of the chain. While we were among 
the mountains, we still continued to proceed along val- 
leys, more or less elevated above the level of the sca, but 
always overlooked by inaccessible peaks. 

It is unnecessary to say in how great need we were of 
large fire of faggots, or how keen were our appetites, 
sharpened as they were by the north wind. The fire soon 
began to blaze, and to melt the snow which whitened our 
clothes. The savoury trout of the neighhouring lake 
smoked before us, upon a table of knotty wood, covered 
with a cloth, which had already served for other guests. 
Small unleavened French and Italian rolls were placed 
upon plates of dark earthenware, and the wine of Mont. 
mélian consoled us for the want of dainties. We sat 
down to table. 

Pleasure, alas! is of short duration. It was late; we 
were summoned by the bells of the mules, and once more 
seated ourselves on the panuels stuffed with the produce 
of Lanslebourg. 

The abode of the hosts of la Grand’=Crolz, is by ito 





means enviable. They are condemned to live, during 
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hardly be imagined. At length we entered Suza, the first | then, two rows of teeth, which commanded universal Tege 
little town of Piedmont, and situated half way up Mouat | pect for the joint travellers. 


nine or ten months of the year, surrounded by frost, snow, 
andice. Though-more elevated than France and Italy, 
they lose sight of the sun every day, two or three hours 
before we do. Yet, in certain parts of Mount Cenis, 
flowers and butterflies are seen in the midst of the snow, 
‘at all seasons. ~ Patches of verdure appear here and there, 
surrounded by snow, and the lake which is in a hollow of 
the mountain, is frozen during only six months of the 
year. Those who wish to be acquainted with the natura] 
history of Mount Cenis, should read the learned works of 
Saussure, Lalande, Bourrit, and others who have visited 
the Alps. As for me, I am satisfied with describing the 
cheerful or melancholy feelings which this journcy of 
pleasure awakened in my mind, and to which reflexion 
sometimes gives a moral character. 

’ The plain on the summit of Mount Cenis is about three 
quarters of a league in extent; Napoleon, when forming 
his gigantic schemes, intended to build here a town, and 
the triumphal arch, which he afterwards destined for the 
great army, when victory began to be inconstant to him. 
‘In 1809, Prince Borghese, Govenor-general of the de- 
partments beyond the Alps, came here, attended by all 
his court, to place the first stone of the immense barracks, 
which have been finished since. On the plain of Mount 
Cenis stands the hospital of the good fathers who have de- 
voted their lives to the exercise of humanity and the duties 
of hospitality ; they live contented in the contemplation of 
the happiness and satisfaction which they procure for 
others ; they accept no remuneration from travellers, who 
are received by them with a kindness due to brothers; 
and, under the superintendence of their worthy superior, 
Don Dubois, they divide. their time between. study, the 
exercise of charity, and the practice of a religion free from 
fanaticism. 

Having arrived at the extremity of the plain, we de- 
scended the southern side of the mountain. The north 
wind became by degrees less severe; we no longer sat 
motionless upon our saddles; we began to talk and sing. 

We were involved by the clouds that were floating to- 
wards us, and afterwards saw them hovering around the 
icy summit of Mount Cenis, which apppeared above them, 
gilt by the rays of the setting sun. 

It was soon hid in the darkness of night. There was 
no noise, except that made by our mules, and the searing 
of the waters that fell in torrents down the steeps. 

We saw moving lights in the distant valley which we 
were approaching, and felt somewhat alarmed as they 
came nearer to us, at a loss to conjecture what motive 
could induce any one to carry them among these gloomy 
defiles. We were told that the kind and hosbitable inha- 
bitants of Novalésc, for the reward of two or three francs 
came out every night with lanterns, to meet caravans, and 
even solitary travellers coming from Mount Cenis, and to 
light them on their way. 

Attended by these good people, we arrived at Novalése 
nearly in the same order that we had reached da Grand’. 
Croiz, Our supper was cheered by the Montmelian 
wine, which has, perhaps, no more claim to the name given 
to it, than that which is offered by the restaurateurs of 
Paris, under the name of Beaune, has to the title bestowed 
upon it. We slept at Novalése, a’ gioomy village of 
Piedmont, built in a narrow cleft, where we had nothing 
more to do than to eat our suppers and goto bed. The 
bread consisted of long narrow rolls, with a brittle crust, 
like that of gingerbread, and of a very agreeable flavour.* 
We were told that we should find bread of the same kind 
at Turin, and even beyond Alexandria; but different 
kinds of bread, adapted to all tastes, were placed on the 

table, both here and at /a Grand’-Creix. 

* The next day, before we arrived at Suza, we were much 
struck by the appearance of the fort of da Brunette, situa- 
ted on the top of an isolated mountain. This fort, which 
seems to be impregnable, was taken by storm by the 
French, an ach.evement of which the possibility can 





* This bread is called gressini. Some of it was sent every 
week from Turin for Buonaparte. 








Cenis. It is said that it was built by a Roman colony, 
established here, when Augustus opened a road into 
Danphiné. This colony was, without doubt, fixed here 
for the purpose of trading with the people of Gaul, as the 
spot is by no means attractive. The town is ill built and 
irregular, and the pavement uneven. There are still to 
be seen here the remains of a triumphal arch, raised in 
honour of Augustus. 

The distance from Suza to Turin is forty miles. After 
having traversed half of it, we found ourselves in a plain. 
The mildness of the air bespoke a warmer climate. We 
met peasant girls of Piedmont, dressed in short petticoats 
and round hats of felt adorned with black feathers. The 
elms were entwined with the branches of the vines the 
road was bordered with rows of mulberry trees; and the 
mowers were cutting down the new grass in the green 
meadows. 

We reached Rivoli, a country house belonging to the 
Kings of Sardinia, situated on a hill, or rather at the foot 
of Mount Cenis. This chateau resembles not, in its style 
of beauty, the palaces built in the neighbourhood of Paris. 
A broad and beautiful avenue, about eight miles in length, 
leads from Rivoli to Turin, down a gentle declivity. This 
road is thickly strewed with the stones that roll from the 
mountain on the right. The fertile plain on the left is 
watered by numerous canals, supplied by the waters of the 
Doire. This plain extends into Lombardy, as far as the 
Gulf of Venice. Full of the agreeable sensations, expe- 
rienced on beholding.acivilized country, we entered Turin 
by the gate of Suza, and the street of Ja Doire, which is, 
without exception, the finest street in Europe. 

Liverpool. A. W. 

(To be continued.) 
—>> <> 
THE DOG WITH TWO MASTERS. 
—=—>_—— 
(Original Translation from the German of Frederic Laun.] 
—>—— 

Chapter 1st, in which Mr. Jeremiah Schnackenberger is 
introduced.—T he sun wus just setting, and people of de- 
licate health had already betaken themselves to their re- 
spective residences, when the discordant horns from the 
watch-tower announced the arrival of anew guest. The 
windows were immediately filled with young and old, with 
plain and pretty faces, and a smile hovered upon them all, 
when the object of the general solicitude came distinctly 
within sight. 

On asmall fleshless white horse sat a tall, stout, and 
well-fed young man, in a pea-green surtout, which seemed 
to have been much exposed to sun and rain; the weather- 
beaten head of the horseman, which contrasted singularly 
with the delicate-colour of his coat, was adorned with a 
cocked hat of such enormous size, that one of its poiats 
projected between the ears of the Rosinante, whilst the 
other covered the animal’s very modest tail: a pair of 
boots, which would have been too long for the horse itself, 
hung in a sloping direction on both sides, and were thickly 
covered with. particles of the soil which they had grazed, 
whilst an immense pipe, of great value, was dangling in 
front, and sent forth clouds of smoke, which would have 
warranted the supposition that he was a travelling steam- 
engine. The whip seemed to have been taken merely for 
fashion’s sake, for the horse walked so leisurely, that even 
the most'lazy children had full time to get out of the way; 
and the animal appeared as conscious as the rider, that it 
would be altogether unreasonable to require greater speed, 
under existing circumstances. 

The long sword, which rattled on the pavement, gave 
the salutary hint, that it might be as well for the spectators 
not to iaterfere with the pleasure of Jeremiah Schnacken- 
berger3 and this warning ‘was rendered still more effectual 
by a Danish buil-dog, of nearly the horse’s size, which 
marched very deliberately 4 in the rear, exhibiting, now and 








The crowds in the windows were scrutinized by the 
rider in his turn, and this review absorbed him to such a 
degree, that he had:actually suffered his pipe to go out: 
but he became no sooner aware of the fact, than he took 
out his tinder-box to rekindle it, when his horse tcok ad. 
vantage of the opportunity to turn into a lateral-street, 
and to proceed, as by instinct, to the inn of the Golden 
Sow. The gold on the sign was rather tarnished, and the 
whole appearance of the premises was jnot very inviting; 
but Jeremiah would not contradict his poor beast; and, 
after having in vain called for the ostler, he first entered 
the house, and then pooeates, into the open travellers’ 
room. 

Chapter 2d.—Of the oocomapodations t in the Golden Sow, 
—A strolling troop of players had lately given a represen. 
tation of Don Juan ; and Mrs. Barbara Liquorice, the 
landlady, very naturally took our hero for the old com. 
mander, when she awoke out of her afternoon’s rest, 
which a little extra glass had prolonged beyond its usual 
extent. She felt greatly alarmed at the visit, and inquired 
into its object; but as she became aware that she had 
to deal with mere creatures of flesh and bone, she feared 
neither dog nor master, and expostulated' with the lat. 
ter in her. accustomed ‘manner, about the impropriety 
of his entering on horseback into a dwelling-room. 

Jeremiah stated, very calmly, the absence of the do. 
mestic, and appeased the angry fair one so effectually, that 
she asked pardon for her rashness, and conducted the 
horse to the stable. The traveller made himself comfort. 
able, and was much amused with the portraits of half-a- 
dozen fat pigs, which hung against the wall, together with 
their pedigree, and a short description of their lives; in 
order to show the landlord’s skill in the noble art of reare 
ing and fattening their species. The silence and dullness 


; which prevailed throughout the house, indicated, however, 


that it had ceased to be the scene of activity ; and the 
returning hostess put the matter beyond doubt. She re. 
lated, without being much pressed, that she had been left 
a widow in the very prime of life, and with rather more 
property than she could conveniently manage herself, hav- 
ing to contend against “n envious and enterprizing neigh. 
bour at the For, who contrived to get all her customers, 
by bribing the postiliions and others to injure her fair 
fame. She made it pretty well understood, that she did 
not think it likely an inn could ever thrive without a 
master; whilst, on the other haud, her's would afford a 
fine opportunity to a young man of spirit, to make his 
way in the world. A few years more, on the female side, 
appeared to her rather an advantage, since it offered ade 
ditional security of steadiness and fidelity to the husband, 

Mr. Schnackenberger Jistened with a great deal of good- 
nature to this expositica, interrupting it merely now and 
then with an ‘‘ Zndeed!”” but more frequently addressing 
Jupiter (his dog) who was consuming the supper which 
had been brought in, and for which his master showed no 
particular relish. The lady drew rather a favourable au- 
gury from the latter circumstance; and, after having con- 
ducted her guest to a bed-room, she left him to ruminate 
on what had been suid. 

Chapter 3d.—An improper visit.—Our weary traveller 
had been fast asleep, when he was almost lifted out of his 
bed by Jupiter, who started from under it with a most 
tremendous howl, to receive a maa with a whip in his 
hand, whom the hostess introduced by means of a master- 
key, because he pretended to come on very urgent busie 
ness. Jeremiah held the candle to the intruder’s countee 
nance, and recognised him as the proprietor of the horse, 
who suspected him to have left the University for good, 
and to have hired the anisaal with the intention of tuking 
it home with him. He had traced him all the’way ; and 
he insisted on immediate payment and satisfaction. A 
well-filled purse was forthwith produced ; and the sight of 
it convinced the horse-dealer, at once, of his error. He 
now begged to be excused, and desired his much-honoured 
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patron to keep the quadruped as long as it might be his 
pleasure; but the money was laid: before him in silence ; 
and, as he still continued to proffer his services, a signifi- 
cant glance at Jupiter made both him and the hostess eva- 
cuate the room in an instant, and go down the stairs much 
more quickly than they had come. up. 

Chapter 4th.—A more serious disturbance.—All had 
long become quiet; but Jeremiah could not-recover his 
sleep. Daylight began already to appear, when ke thought 
he perceived something like smoke. He got up, opened 
the door, and found that he had not been mistaken: the 
staircase was in full blaze, and a violent fire raged below. 
He quickly filled his pipe, took his surtout on his arm, 
and looked out of the window to see what could be done 
that way. A leap upon the pavement appeared to be rather 
dangerous ; but the chief sign of the house (a large suw of 
gilded stone) was placed over the entrance-gaic at a little 
distance from the building, and he might hope to reach it. 
He succeeded to his wishes ; and as soon as he was safely 
astride on the stone-representative, he began to baw! out 
lustily for help. It was some time before he could en- 
gage any one’s attention; because the house stood by it- 
-self, ‘and there was none opposite: some early workmen 
took him for a drunkard, or for a madman, who was play- 
ing with his dog, to the annoyance of the neighbourhood. 
The cries of Jupiter were, indeed, quite as loud as his 
master’s, because he had not been able to follow, and his 
danger Was greater: the flame had already penetrated 
into the room ; and it was only then that the, watchman 
saw what was the matter, and rang the fire-bell. Assis- 
tance was now speedily procured ; but the engines were 
sooner at hand than the ladders, and the most efficacious 
way of preserving the man on the sow, seemed to be to 
drench him well with water, which was done accordingly. 
He bore this with great resignation ; and when a ladder 
was finally produced, he entreated, for God’s sake, that it 
might be employed first in the preservation of his com- 
panion. ‘The assistants thought themselves insulted by 
the request, and refused to comply with it; but when he 
offered a louis d’or to him who should do the deed, the 

competition became so great, that the dog would probably 
have perished, if he had not taken the resolution to escape 
by a courageous leap upon a water-cart, which happened 
to come within his reach. 

Chapter 5th, which explains the object of the journey, 
amd introduces @ person of rank.—Jupiter was as un- 
rivalled in the university as his namesake had formerly 
been at Olympus; and all the students envied his fortu- 
nate master, who had often refused the most brilliant offers, 
and whom even the greatest distress for money had never 
been able to tempt to the idea of parting with his dog; 
although he could not conceal from himself than the keep 
of the animal was infinitely more expensive than his own, 
which was itself none of the cheapest. Jupiter was in the 
eonstant practice of visiting all the kitchens to which he 
could get access, and to consider every thing as a fair 
ptize that came within his reach: the fierceness of his 
aspect prevented the lawful proprietors fro.i using violent 
means in keeping him off; they found it much more con- 
venient to let him have the articles, which he had laid 
under sequestration, and to present his master with a bill 

of the damage, in which some slight indemnification for 
the alarm was either directly charged or tacitly laid on. 
An account of this description was one day given in by a 
tavern-keeper, whose whole stock of provisions had been 
attacked, and notably injured by the voracious brute. 
Mr. Schnackenberger happened, in his first emotion, to 
ask his friend Fabian Sebastian, whether he would still 
abide by the offer which he had lately made for the de- 
stroyer ? the answer was affirmative; but as the purchase- 
money was of considerable amount, the buyer requested 
eight days to raise it. To this the seller consented ; but, 
having received a remittance from home before the stipu- 
Jated term was expired, he repented of the bargain, and 
laboured hard to annul the same; finding it, however, 
impossible to set any negociation on foot, he bestrode the 


first horse he could meet with, and set off for a celebrated 
bathing-place, with the intention to stop there as long as 
his money would last, and to enjoy the exclusive society 
of his dear Jupiter without interruption, until they should 
be finally separated. 

The oddity of his situation, during the fire, produced, 
however, a circumstance which he could neither have 
foreseen nor expected. There was, among the various 
bathing-guests, a daughter of his own sovereign, whom 
the alarm had likewise brought to the spot, and who had 
no sooner understood that the sufferer was her country- 
man, than she interested herself with particular solicitude 
in his safety, congratulated him with her usual affability 
on his escape, and, finally, invited him to a ball which 
she intended to give in the evening. This operated a sud- 
den and total revolution in the ideas of Jeremiah, and he 
accepted of the invitation, although attendance in ball- 
rooms was rather foreign from the character of his usual 
pursuits. ) 

The fire had not spread very far, for there was a strong 


out, and the rest of the premises. Mrs. Liquorice had 
already prepared fresh quarters in an out-building, and 
she showed herself very anxious to make her lodger as com- 
fortable as circumstances would admit. The side-glance 
which she had taken at his full purse, and his noble be- 
haviour, during the night and in the morning, had in- 
spired her with deep respect, and confirmed her in the 
favourable opinion which his manly person had made her 
conceive at first sight. 
(To be continued.) 


——>>?<o-—- 
ON MURDER. 


a 


The following short Essay on Murder, ee lately 
in the Sheffield [ris: it is, no doubt, from the pen of the 
elegant poet, Mr. Montgomery, the editor of that paper : 
** There is one crime, the earliest on record, that was 
committed out of Paradise, which all nations, barbarian 
or civilized, have agreed to punish in kind. ‘* Blood for 
blood” has been the law of nature from the beginning, 
and whatever modern refinement in jurisprudence may 
propose in lieu of the punishment of death in cases of 
wilful murder, the universal practice to the contrary proves 
that instinctive and eternal antipathy to this species of 
violence. which is so identified in the human bosom with 
the love of life, that they grow up together like twin 
plants of opposite qualities from the same seed, for in 
moral cases this is no anomaly, every root bearing a two- 
fold offspring of antagonist principles. Murder—taking 
itin the general signification of one person killing another, 
not by accident—is usually perpetrated for revenge or for 
plunder. In the first instance, it is frequently an act of 
sudden passion, under aggravated provocation, and ac- 
companied by circumstances which — its atrocity, 
and reduce its character, in the eye of the law, to what is 
denominated mansiaughter. But when it has been pre- 
meditated for the purpose of robbery, it is almost always 
accomplished with a degree of cruelty, from which nature 
recoils, and to which no consideration can reconcile the 
mind of any man, not himself hardened to the desperation 
of doing the like, should temptation and opportunityjcom- 
bine to inveigle him. Ata late meeting of the Literary 
and Philosophical Society here, an ingenious paper by a 
member was read, exemplifying the natural relationship 
of the sciences, the aid which they alternately receive and 
communicate, and their increasing approximation in their 
progress towards perfection. Murder, of the latter class 
aforementioned, is thé consummation of all villany; and 
seldom does: an extraordinary instance of this occur, in 
which its direct or remote connexion with every other vice 
of superlative malignity, may not be clearly traced. The 
sins that corrupt, degrade, and destroy individuals, as well 
as disturb the peace of society, are all of one kindred: 
there is a mutual dependence, a reciprocal intercourse, an 
inevitable assimilation among them; nobody was ever 
addicted to one only.—Lying, cheating, and all the petty 
knaveries of the nursery are common, though in different 
proportions, to the child who is notorious for any one of 


them. Drunkenness, swearing, sabbath-breaking, and 
other vulgar offences against religion and good manners, 


are bosom companions, not solitary inmates, with those 





adults who are’particular slaves to any of these excesses. 
In the highest ranks of wickedness, gambling, debauchery, 


partition-wall between the part in which it had broken’ 


forgery, rapacity, murder, and self-destruction, are in 
like manner so associated, that few of their votaries and 
victims are ever guilty of the greatest, without having 
graduated though all of the inferior, and continuing, as 
avarice or passion prompts, to riot in each. 
** Such reflections have been naturally awakened by the 
circumstances of a recent murder, in the neighbourhood 
of the metropolis, the report of which has filled the whole 
country with horror and consternation. Whatever share 
the accused, or the suspected not yet in custody, may have 
had in the deed itself, the details of evidence, and the 
numberless rumours, false-and-true, on the subject, show 
that this crime originated in other crimes, of the most ¢i- 
abolical nature, in which all parties, from the assassin to 
the sufferer (including accomplices, and associates not im- 
mediately accessaries) were awfully implicated. The Hells, 
as they are called by those who are themselves in the habit 
of playing the devil in them (the gambling-houses, in or- 
dinary English) have, on this occasion, opened their gates, 
and let out some of their lost spirits to betray their secrets, 
and exemplify their evils, when theinfatuation which pos- 
sesses their frequenters has reached its paroxysm. We 
mean not, however, to dwell upon chese particulars at pre- 
sent; we have noticed the universal consent of all man- 
kind in past ages to-punish wilful murder with certain 
death, as testifying the implacable aversion of the whole 
species to this most hideous of outrages. The intense, 
hentia, and increasing interest which has been excited 
in the late instance, notwithstanding the length and mi- 
nuteness of the daily intelligence published concerning it, 
proves, that so far as our common nature is unsophisti- 
cated, there exists not in it an antipathy so deeply rooted, 
nor yet so agonizingly sensitive, as that against the deli- 
berate spilling of human blood. The shipwreck of nearly 
two hundred vessels on our coast during the late gales, the 
drowning of so many seamen, and the miseries brought 
on ten times that number of persous affected by this tre- 
mendous visitation:from heaven,—these have been nearly 
overlooked, amidst the public sympathy provoked by a 
solitary murder. Fifty-five industrious colliers, in the 
exercise of their honest labours, were swept into eternity 
by one blast of subterranean fire, and numerous families 
were made fatherless in a moment, yet the account was read 
with emotion, almost as transient as the destruction, while 
every body that could feel pity for misfortune or detesta- 
tion of crime, was bewailing the fate of a gamester butch- 
ered by some of his own gang, and execrating the cruelty 
and perfidiousness of the wretch by whom the blow was 
dealt. This was not wrong; we do not blame it; .we par- 
ticipate both in the compassion and the indignation of our 
countrymen ; but we state the fact itself to show once 
more the character of that antipathy to murder, which 
Providence has implanted in the human heart with the 
love of life; of which, indeed, it is the guardian principle. 
Yet, as members of society, we are so artificially moditied 
by authority, by custom, by passive assent to what is fa- 
miliar, that two men—princes of the blood, nobles, privy- 
counsellors, legislators, or persons of any degree above 
* the swinish multitude,’—shall meet, on account of some 
verbal offence, with loaded pistols levelled at each other’s 
heads—shall fire, miss, hit, fall, or survive,—and then, 
after having attempted to take away life, and to commit 
suicide by proxy: (both necessarily involved by duelling) 
whether they miscarry, or whether they su , they sh: 
ever after be deemed men of honour! So goes the world 
in this respect. But there is another respect, in which it 
goes a million times further in absurdity and atrocity—we 
need only«name war, and add, 
* One murder makes a villain, 
Millions a hero, 

*¢ There were many occasions, during the revolutionary 
contest, when the massacre in battle of thousands and tens 
of thousands of our fellow men roused far less commo- 
tion throughout all the states of Europe, whose subjects 
were among the slain, than has been roused among the 
eople of this country,—which knows not what war is,— 
S the death of poor Weare, in a lonely lane, on a dark 


evening !” 
The Houselvife. 


[From a Blackburn correspondent. | 
CAUTION TO SERVANTS. 

A gentleman’s house in the neighbourhood of Black- 
oh, ie anarrow escape last week from being destroyed 
by fire, in consequence of the servant, after sweeping uP 
the ashes, and dusting the grate, putting the brush an 
cloth into a cupboard, which was set on fire. It is sup. 
d that a hot cinder had adhered either to the cloth or 











h. Fortunately a tleman discovered the smoke 
issuing from the cup! » and the flame was immediately 
extinguished. 
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Poetry. 


BALLAD STANZAS. 
ie 
Oh ! think not now of me, my love, 
When the harp is gaily sounding; 
When to gladsome airs thy footsteps move, 
*Mid admiring crowds surrounding. 


Oh! think not now of me, my love, 
When the star of joy is beaming; 

Ob ! think no more of one, my love, 
Of thee too fondly dreaming. 


For Fortune frowns on me, my love, 
And wounds beyond enduring; 

And I must dare the seas, my love, 
And woo her smiles alluring. 


And would I'd braved her wrath, my love, 
And owned her stern undoing; 

Or e’er I'd met thy form, my love, 
To cureless make the ruin. 





A burden sore is mine, my love, 
Dread vigils mournful keeping; 

And thy soft eyes, my gentle love, 
Ob! they are swoln with weeping. 


Think, think no more of him, my love, 
Of him thy ill-starred lover; 

Or remember but in prayer, my love, 
The far-off, hapless rover. 


And when in church-yard lone, my love, 
Thy William’s corse is lying; 

When o’er my couch of rest, my love, 
The breeze of night is sighing. 


Oh! then my own, my gentle love, 
Though the harp be gaily sounding, 
A moment give to me, my love, 
And steal from crowds surrounding : 


And seek that lonely spot, my love, 
One votive tear bestowing; 

And kiss the primrose pale, my love, 
Amid the greensward growing. 


And in that pensive hour, my love, 
When broke thy heart or nearly, 
My hovering shade shall whisper, love, 
In death I loved thee dearly. 
Liverpool. G. 
CE 


A RHAPSODY, ADDRESSED TO MISS C—— G——R. 
——- 
There's a magic in thine eye, love, 
Which seems a soul of light; 
There’s a music in thy sigh, love, 
More sweet than lutes at night. 
Qh! thy every word's a song, love, 
Thy every breath’s a rose, 
For they steal thy lips along, love, 
And scent them as they close. 
By the beautiful dye 
Of the flower on thy cheek; 
By the light of thine eye, 
And thy virtue so meek. 
By the blush on thy lip, 
And the pearls there within; 
BF the nectar I sip, 
When we think not of sin. 


By the expanse of white 
On thy forehead so fair, 
And the graces so light 
That play ’midst thy air. 
By the heaven of thy breast 
Where my soul loves to lie; 
By the joy that’s exprest 
in a love-freighted sigh. 
By the rapture and bliss 
That we feel when we meet— 
The effects of a kiss, 
And thy breathing so sweet. 
By heaven and by air; 
By earth and by sea; 
By the angels that are 
On the watch, aye, for thee; —~ 
By every thing just, 
And by every thing true, 
Ilove you, my girl, 
And will ever love you! 
Oh, my own girl! divinest! we will live 
As happily as the bees that hive their sweets, 
And gaily as the summer fly, but wiser; 
I'll be thy servant ever, dear! I'll be 
Thy sun of life, faithful through every season, 
And thou shalt be my flower perennial, 
My bud of beauty, my imperial rose, 
My passion flower, and I will wear thee on 
My heart, and thou shalt never, never fade. 
Pll love thee mightily, my love, and in 
The sultry hours I'll sing thee to thy rest 
With music sweeter than the wild bird’s song; 
And I will swear thine eyes are like the stars 
(They are, they are, but sufter) and thy shape 
Fine as the vaunted nymphs who, poets feign’d, 
Dwelt long ago in woods of Arcady. 
My gentle deity! I'll crown thee with 
The whitest lilies, and then, bow me down 
Love’s own idolater, and worship thee. 
I'll be a miser of thee; watch thee ever; 
At morn, at noon, at eve, and all the night. 
We will have clocks that with their silver chime 
Shall measure out the moments; and I’ll mark 
The time, and keep love’s pleasant calander. 
To day I'll note a smile; to-morrow how 
Your bright eyes spoke—how saucily, and then 
Record a kiss pluck’d from your currant lip, 
And say how long ’twas taking; then, thy voice 
As rich as stringed harp swept by the winds 
In autumn, gentle as the touch that falls 
On serenader’s moon-lit instrument— 
Nothing shall pass unheeded. Thou shalt be 
My household Goddess—my sweet Catherine! 
Thy throne thy lover’s heart, which ever shall 
Be thine—thine only ’till the stars shall fade! ; 
I. S. PIDGEON. 
February 14, 1824. 
AEE EELS LIER LILES, 





[INSERTED BY PARTICULAR D&SIRE.} 





TO 





——— 


While salutations fly around, 

And birth-day wishes know no bound, 
Accept on this auspicious day 

The tribute of a true friend’s lay :— 
May Heav’n a length of years bestow, 
And many days like this allow; 

Long mayst thou happiness enjoy, 
And pleasure mix’d with least alloy; 
As nature has adorn’d thy face, 

May virtue all thy actions grace: 
Mayst thou, in short, each yift receive 
Which Heav'n’s indulgent power can give; 
And when the solemn time shall come, 
When every soul will hear its doom, 
May that a joyful birth-day prove— 
More glorious in the realms above. 








PREE TRANSLATION OF NO. 10. 
Alexander the Great, 
Of the Macedon state, 
Though the mightiest man of his day, 
Is no greater than I now, 
Who here rotting lie now; 
For we both are resolv’d into clay. 


Liverpool, ‘ le 


TRANSLATION OF NO. 11. 
Here lies a dancer, dead at last, 
Who never ceas’d his motion, 
Until a kind physician pass’d 
And stopt it with a potion. 





Z. 





Hashions for sMarch. 


Mornineo Dress.—A high made robe, with pelerine 
cape, of light Murray-coloured sarcenet. Tlie robe is 
shorter than the petticoat, and is made a la tunique, with 
three rows of plaiting down the sides en dents de loups: 
the tunic is rounded off in the same way as a curricle robe, 
Up the front of the petticoat are chevrons, formed of rou. 
leaux of Murray-coloured satin ; each point finished by a 
small bow of satin ribbon, with short ends; the outward 
points of each chevron terminate by an elegantly-wrought 
button and tassel. There is very little fulness in the 
mancherons, and the trimming at the cuffs is very simple, 
consisting only of one bias rouleau of satin. The dress is 
surmounted at the throat by a triple frill of fine lace, 
The head-dress consists of a cornette of the same material, 
a full-blown roses, divided by an escalop ornament of 
lace. 

Batt Dress.—Round dress of fine net over celestial 





blue satin, trimmed at the border with two separate | 


flounces of broad blond, of a rich pattern, ornamented 
with bouquets of full-blown roses, with yellow narcissus 
blossoms. The body is made in the most simple style, 
being of net over blue satin, and only relieved by stripes 
of white satin, and grnamented round the bust by a falling 
tucker of blond. The sleeves are short, and are slightly 
embellished with red roses. The hair is arranged in the 
antique cameo style, and ‘confined by strings of pearls. 
A pearl neck-lace, consisting of many rows twisted, fastens 
in front with a diamond snap. The ear-rings are each 
formed of one large round pearl. White satin shoes with 
pearl rosettes, white kid gloves, and carved ivory fan, 
complete this truly elegant and classical costume for the 
ball-reom. : 

— 





Chit Chat. 


Madame Catalani’s re-appearance at the King’s Theatre. 
—After an absence of ten years this charming singer 
again appeared at this splendid theatre, so well adapted, 
from the extent of its musical arrangements, for the dis- 
play of her transcendant vocal powers. She appeared in 
the Comic Opera Buffa of I Fanatico per la Musica, in 
her favourite part of Donna Arista, and was received with 
loudest plaudits. Upon her entrance, at the opening of 
the 3d scene, she was strongly affected by the cemonstra- 
tions of cordial recollection with which she was recognised, 
and was for # me minutes absorbed in tears. Her figure 
is rather more ex bon point than when she last graced this 
theatre, but the advanee of years appears to have made no 
visible impression upon her appearance, and little, if any, 
upon her vocal powers. She still retains, in the most 
commanding extent, that amazing compass of voice, that 
rapid and flexible and thrilling intonation, with which 
she was wont to delight a British audience. She retains 
the same graceful, dignified, and impressive action—the 
same fascinating expression of features, with which she 
gives so much of character and feeling to her acting; and 
seems to possess in its full vigour that commanding power 
of entrancing an audience at will by the talismanic exer- 
cise of her wonderful vocal attainments. She was rap- 
turously encored in several-of her favourite airs, and the 
whole Opera went off with the greatest eclat. 








Young Aspull, the musical phenomenon, had the honour 
of being introduced to the King, for the first time, on 
Friday last, at Windsor Palace. He had been in attend- 
ance for some days previous, in Windsor, at the express 
desire of his Majesty, under the care of Sir Edmund 
Nagle, and on Friday a select party was invited to dine 
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with the King, for the purpose of witnessing his per- 
formance. Among the company present, were the 
Princess Augusta, Lady Mary Taylor, the Marchioness 
of Conynghamn, Lady KE. Conyngham, the Duke of Dor 
set, Lord St. Helen’s, Count Lieven, Prince Polignac, 
Baron Fagel, the Marquis ot Conyngham, Lords Francis 
and Arthur Conyngham, &c. &c. Young Aspull took 
his station at the. piano-forte at about half-past nine 
o’clock; and for the remainder of the evening, during 
more than three hours, had the éclat of absorbing nearly 
the whole attention of the royal party. The specimens 
given of his p fii were select om 
of every style and of every: variety of difficulty, over 
which he exhibited a perfect mastery. The more elabo- 
rate pieces of Beethoven, Mozart, Hummel, Kalkbren- 
ner, Moscheles, Kreutzer, and Clemente, were played 
in succession, with a force and precision that drew repeated 
exclamations of surprise from hishearers. The King, who 
the greater part‘of the time sat at his side, frequently in- 
.terrupted his performance by cries of bravo! and encou- 
ragingly patting the young performer on his back. The 
Princess Augusta, who is herself said to have studied 
music with great success, honoured the juvenile pianist 
by turning over the leaves of the book from which he 
layed, in which she was occasionally relieved by Lady 
ary Taylor. Between the instrumental pieces, for the 
sake of variety, young Aspull, from time to time, sang 
simple airs, himself accompanying his voice on the piano- 
forte. The impression made on his Majesty and the whole 
company, was that of unqualified admiration, and the 
King, to afford another opportunity of estimating his ex- 
traordinary powers, gave orders when the ene separated, 
that young Aspull should remain at Windsor, and be in 
attendance at eight o’clock on the following evening. 





To the most ancient vehicles of popular instruction be- 
longed the Parable or Apologue, of which the Sacred 
Scriptures themselves furnish us with numerous instances, 
Among modern productions of this class, we know none 
to be compared to a volume of Parables which has just been 
presented to the British public. They inculcate moral 
and religious truths in so pleasing a manner, and are so 
pew Ba adapted to encourage the best affections of the 
human mind, and to promote the spirit of genuine Chris- 
tianity, that we sincerely hope this volume will, cre long, 
find its way into every family in the United Kingdom.— 
See adv. 





She Traveller. 


(S&B A NOTE TO CORRESPONDENTS. } 





WELSH INDIANS. 
(From the Evangelical Magazine.) 


TO THE EDITOR. 

Rev. and Dear Sir,—Your readers will recollect that 
3 mentioned in a former letter that my brother had written 
to the Rey. E. Chapman, to desire him to make further 
inquiry respecting the tribe of Indians, inhabiting the 
Rocky Mountains, near Santa Fé, and that he had fur- 
hished him with a small vocabulary of Welsh and English 
words, to assist any person visiting these Indians, to 
ascertain whether or not they have any knowledge of the 
Welsh language. Mr. Chapman very kindly sent a letter 
to my brother, in answer to his, dated July 18, 1823; 
whereof the following is a copy, which came to hand last 
night. Whether these Indians will turn out to be the 
descendants of Madoc ap Owen Gwynedd, and his friends, 
supposed to have emigrated from North Wales to Ame- 
fica, about the year 1170, or not, I believe the account 
given of them in the following letter, cannot prove other- 
wise than interesting to many of your readers. 

Llanbrynmair, Dec. 1, 1823. J.R. 

‘* Dear Sir,—Your letter of the 2ist of December was 
received on the 10th instant. It was probably detained 
by the derangement of the mails last winter. A little 
more than a year ago, some gentlemen arrived from the 
hunting and trading party of Hugh Glenn, Esq. of Cin- 
Cinatti. They were on their return from Santa Fé and 
the Rocky Mountains. Among many interesting par- 
ticulars, concerning many remote nations of Indians, I 
received from them the following respecting the Navehocs, 
which I feel happy to communicate, in. compliance with 
your request. This singular people live in the midst of 
sone of the loftiest ridges of mountains, about six days’ 
journey north-west of Santa Fé. Their country is very 
extensive and fertile, on the+iead-waters of those streams 
which fall into the Pacific Jcean. Their fields are situated 
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in the valleys, and watered by frequent showers of rain, 
which seldom fall in the neighbourhood Santa Fé. The 
inhabitants are such extensive agriculturists as to cultivate 
all kinds of vegetables conimon in this climate, in the 
greatest abundance and perfection. They also possess 
immense herds of cattle, horses, and mules, and flocks 
of sheep and goats. They do not live in villages like 
other Indians; but their houses are connected with their 

lantations. They manufacture blankets, flannels, cloths, 

nit-caps, stockings, and dressed leather, to so great an 
extent as to export them to their Spanish and Indian 
neighbours. Their blankets are said to resemble Turkey 
carpeting, both in quality and texture. Unlike all other 
Indians, and in many respects unlike their Spanish neigh- 
bours, their dress consists of flannel shirts, jackets, and 
short coats, dressed dear-skin breeches and stockings ; 
a blanket, with a hole in the centre, through which they 
put their heads; knit-caps on their heads; and their hair 
cued at full length down their backs. Their plantations 
are-euttivated, and flocks and herds tended by the men. 
Their women manufacture their 7 and attend to 
other branches of domestic business. They have very 
large buildings for their churches; their own native priests; 
and they refuse to admit the Spanish clergy. Their wea- 
pons are lances, eighteen or twenty-four inches long, in- 
serted into poles of eight feet in length, together with 
bows and arrows, resembling in dimensions those of the 
ancient Britons, being nearly twice as long as those of 
other Indians. The above is the substance of what I have 
received of Mr. George Dowglas, of Wheeling, Virginia, 
confirmed, so far as their information extended, by two 
others of the same expedition, and one of another party 
since. I am particularly acquainted with these gentle- 
men, and believe them to be men of veracity. They re- 
ceived their information from Spaniards, near Santa Fé, 
who had lived many years with the Navehoes. Mr. 
Dowglas, who is with me at present, will probably return 
home to Wheeling (near Jones’s Inn) either next autumn 
or next spring, when you may be much entertained by 
an interview with him. I would likewise refer you for 
more particular and correct information to Hugh Glenn, 
Esq. of Cincinatti, and Jacob Fowler, Esq. of Covington, 
near Cincinatti, who preserved a journal of their expedi- 
tion. As similar ones are fitted out from this country 
and Missouri annually, I would recommend that some 
respectable Welsh gentleman should be.deputed to ac- 
company them. By this means the question might be 
soon settled beyond a doubt. Your vocabulary [ shall 
give to the first gentleman of intelligence that I find going 
to that country. Be assured, Sir, I shall be happy to 
serve you, that the gospel.may by tiis means be spread 
from the rising to the setting sun. With best wishes for 
the success of your inquiries, and those of your fellow- 
countrymen, I subscribe myself your friend and servant in 
Christ, Epapuras CHAPMAN.” 

** To the Rev. Geo. Roberts.” 





The Bouquet. 


“IT have here only made a noseguy of culled flowers, and have 
brought nothing of my own but the thread that ties them.” 
, MONTAIGNE. 





REVIVIANA. 


MICRO-COSMOGRAPHIE ; or. a Piece of the 
WORLD DISCOVERED in ESSAYES, and 
CHARACTERS. By Dr. Jno. Earve. The 
Eighth Edition. London: printed by R. D. for 
P.C. 1664. 

(CONTINUED FROM OUR LAST.] 
—— 


59. A PLoppine Srupent is a kind of 
Alchymist, or Persecutor of Nature, that 
would change the dull lead of his brain into 
finer metall, with successe many times as 
unprosperous, or at least not quitting the 
cost, to wit, of his own Oyle and Candles. 
He hath a strange forc’d appetite to Learn- 
ing, and to atchieve it brings nothing but 
patience and a body. His Study is not great 
but continuall, and consists much in the sit- 
ting up till after midnight in a Rug Gown, 
and a Night-cap, for the vanquishing perhaps 





some six lines: yet what he has, he has per- 
fect, for he reads itso long to understand it, 
till he gets it without Book. He may with 
much industry make a breach into Logick, 
and arrive at some ability in an Argument: 
but for politer studies he dare not skirmish 
with them, and for Poetry accounts it impreg- 
nable. His invention is no more then the find- 
ing out of his papers, and his few gleanings 
there, and his disposition of them is as just as 
the Bookbinders, a setting or glewing of them 
together. He is a great discomforter of 
young Students, by telling them what travell 
it has cost him, and how often hig brain 
turn’d at Philosophy, and makes others fear 
studying as a cause of Duncery. He is a 
man much given to Apothegms which serve 
him for wit, and seldome breaks any jest, 
but which belong’d to some Lacedemonian, 
or Roman in Lycosthenes. He is like a 
dull Carriers horse, that will go a whole 
week together, but never out of a foot 
pace: and he that sets forth on the Saturday 
shall overtake him. 


ADdbertisement. 


PARABLES, SENTIMENTAL AND MORAL. 
UST published, by R. ACKERMANN, and may be had 
of all the Booksellers, in an elegant half-bound Pocket 
Volume, price 6s. 128 PARABLES, on every Variety of Sub- 
ject, breathing the genuine Spirit of CuristiANity. This 
work possesses a more than ordinary claim to Public Fayour, 
and forms a peculiarly appropriate Gift from Parents to 
their Sons and DAvuGHTERS, as 4 constant Guide to Virtue 
and Religion. 
Also, just published, COSTUMES and MANNERS of the 
NETHERLANDS, 18 coloured Plates, pp. 241, pr. 8s. 
INTRODUCTION to the STUDY of the ANATOMY of 
the HUMAN BODY, particularly designed for the use of 
young SrupEnts and Artists in general. Translated from 
the German of JOHN HENRY LAVATER; and, illustrated 
by 27 Piates, half-bound, price 12s. 


NEW REVIEW, © 
TO BE PUBLISHED EVERY TWO MONTHS. ‘ 
Early in March will appear, price 5g. No. I. of 
HE UNIVERSAL REVIEW, or CHRONICLE 
of the LITERATURE of all NATIONS. The vast and 
perpetually increasing abundanee of English Publication, 
and the new vigour which political circumstances, and the 
general growth of the popular mind, have excited in Foreign 
Literature, deserve a more frequent and comprehensive sur- 
vey, than that which it is within the plan of our principal 
Reviews to give; and the deep and spreading influence of 
English Opinion in the Old and New Worlds, unquestionably 
requires that it should be delivered in the spirit of manliness 
and integrity, sincere, learned, and impartial. On the Con- 
tinent, a new and brilliant period has opened, that almost 
resembles the fifteenth Century, in the suddenness, mascu- 
line strength, and original splendour, of its intellectual exer- 
tion. In France, in Germany, throughout the North and 
East of Europe, from Siberia to Bongere greet acquisitions 
have been made in every region of mental and physical dis- 
covery, into which powerful and aceomplished minds could 
break their way. Of these labours the English reader hus 
been kept in general ignorance; an ignorance which it is 
presumed it will be within the scope of THE UNiversaL RE- 
view toenlighten. In Poxrrics, honouring the wisdom of 
their ancestors, they will be the abettors neither of change, 
nor of corruption. Their principles are Constitutional and 
National. In RE11GI0N, not less honouring the holiness and 
sincerity of the Founders of the Established Church, they 
will respect conscientious differences of opinion. In Criti- 
cism, they will mot indulge in Essay writing. Gereral Views 
and abstracts of the more important classes of knowledge 
will be given from time to time; an original feature, which 
they contemplate as of peculiar utility to the student. To 
meet the rapidity of modern publication, the Review will 
appear every TWO MONTHS: a portion of each number will be 
set apart for foreign works. In this mode, every werk of 
the year, that can be conceived to be of any value, will be 
described within the year; the purpose of the UNiversar Re- 
view being altogether to give that sufficient and tmmediate 
knowledge of books, which may enable the student, the cok 
lector, and the general reader, to decide at once how far they 
may gratify their tastes, oras#ist their studies and opinions.: 
he first Number will be published in March, 1824, by G. 
and W. B. Whittaker, Ave-Maria Lane, Londen, and Waug' 
and Innes, Edinbargh.: (7 Letters and Co 
&c. to be forwarded to G. and W. B. Whittaker. 
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believe, in Switzerland ; and a drawing sent bya native 
of that country, to a Gentleman resident in Manchester, |- 


Scientific Weeords. 


[Comprehending Notices of new Discoveries or Improve- 
ments in Science or Art; including, occasionally, sin- 
lar Medical Cases ; ‘Akeouontieal, Mechanical, Phi- 
hical, Botanical, Meteorological, and Mineralogical 
Phenomena, or singular Facts in Natural History ; 
Vegetation, &c.; Antiquities, &c.; List of Patents ;— 
to be continued in a series through the Volume. } 





CANDLE-LIGHT. 
—>— 

The following paragraph, which is now making the 
tour of the papers, is inserted for the purpose of appending 
a note to it. 

“ Curious Fact.—By placing a candle at thirty degrees from 
perpendicular, the flame isnot encumbered with the wick, 
and the air that passes by the flame completely destroys the 
snuff; so that the candle placed thus never wants snuffing, 
and gives one half more light than when placed in the usual 
way.” 

Whether this * curious fact,” like many others now-a- 
days, is given to the public as something new, we knew 
not; but there is nothing either new or very surprising 
about it. Some dozen or score years ago, the fact was 
published in the Monthly Magazine. The solution is not 
a matter of great difficulty. In candles placed in the usual 
upright position, the wick forms an opaque body in the 
centre of the flame; but when the candle is inclined from 
the plane, the wick, still remaining perpendicular, comes 
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who has favoured us with the loan of it. The invention 
appears to us to afford one of the easiest and safest 
modes of obtaining an immediate light that has yet/been 
discovered. 





in contact with the edge of the flame, where the heat is 
the greatest, in consequence of the flame having. the at- 
mospheric air to act upon. The heat is such, therefore, 
as to consume the top of the wick, which is, in the ordi- 
nary process, removed by the snuffers. There is also this 
ethér reason for the increased light afforded by a candle 
placed at an angle with the plane. A much larger portion 
of the flame is concentrated, when the wick does not, as 
usual, pass through it; and it must be obvious to any one, 
that if the candle were placed at a right angle with the 
candlestick, and would continue to burn, the whole of the 
flame being detached from the wick would give the greatest 
possible light. The more, therefore, the candle is inclined 
from the perpendicular, the more brightly it will shine. 
An angle. of about thirty is as much, however, as it will 
bear without running ; for which reason that inclination 
is recommended in the paragraph we have quoted. The 























C.C. is a small glass bottle, on the neck of which is ce- 
mented 8 brass collar, D.D. with a tube and stop-cock, 
G.H.—A.B. is a glass tube, open at both ends, with a 
bulb at the top, cemented to a brass collar, E.E. which 
screws fast to the brass collar, D.D. the joint being ren- 


same effect, neatly, may be produced without inclining | dered air-tight by the interposition of a leather ring, at 
the candle at all, merely by sloping the wick, so that its | R.R.—F.F. is a collar of zinc, surrounding the glass tube, 
top shall come into contact with the edge of the flame.— | and kept in its place by a ring of lead, cemented to the 
It must be obvious, that the more the wick is detached | glass, at BK. is a candle, the wick of which is placed 
from the flame, the greater will be the light afforded ; for | between the orifice, S. and a piece of oxyd of platina, fixed 
it is clear, that if the Aame.could exist without the wick | in a reflector. In order to procure a light, sulphuric acid, 
altogether, it would shine much more brightly than it does | diluted with five times its weight of water, is poured into 
in our candles. The light by gas, which is so superior to | the bottle, through the glass tube, until the bottle is filled 
that of candles, is an illustration of this: the whole mass, } to the necks The acid then begins to dissolve the zinc, 
unobscured by any opake mixture, yields light; and it is, | and hydrogen gas is formed, which presses on the surface 


in fact, a flame without a wick.—E£dit, Kal. 








OBTAINING LIGHT BY MEANS OF HYDROGEN 
GAS AND PLATINA. 


{From the Manchester Guardian. ] 
We some time ago inserted a paragraph, giving an ac- 


of the acid, and forces it up the glass tube into the bulb 
A. until the surface of the acid, in the bottle, is brought 
to the line Z. when being no longer in contact with the 
zinc, it ceases to act, and no more gas is formed. The 
apparatus is then ready for producing light, which is ef- 
fected by turning the stop-cock H. A stream of gas then 
rushes from the bottle, against the oxyd of platina, which 
immediately becomes red hot, and ignites the gas, which 


count of a discovery of a singular nature, made by Profes- | then lights the candle. As the gas is expelled from the 
sor Dobereiner, viz. that platina, prepared in a certain | bottle, the acid rises in it, comes in contact with the zinc, 
- manner, became red hot on being exposed to a stream of | and hydrogen gas is formed as before, until the acid is 
hydrogen gas. The publication of this extraordinary fact, | again driven down to the lead ring, when it ceases to act. 
of course, attracted the attention of scientific men generally | and the apparatus remains ready until it is again wanted. 


to the subject; and ata recent meeting of the Literary 


To prepare platina for this purpose, dissolve it in nitros 


and Philosophical Society of this town, some very beauti- | muriatic acid, and precipitate it by pouring a solution of 
ful and striking experiments were made by Dr. Henry, | ammonia: then dry the precipitate, by exposing it toa 
with precisely the same results as those obtained by the | red heat in a crucible, or the head of a pipe.—We see it is 


Professor. 
already used for the purpose of obtaining lights. The 
simple and ingenious apparatus, a section of which is ex- 
hibited by the following engraving, was invented, we 


A hatte 


On the Continent, this discovery has been } stated iri a recent number of the Mechanics? Magazine, 


that another metal, iridium, when heated red hot, and 
then suffered to cool, possesses the property of igniting 
hydrogen gas: but iridium is not easily to be procured. 





LIST OF NEW PATENTS. 

To Thomas Bewley, of Mount Rath, in Queen’s County, 
Ireland, cotton manufacturer, for certain improvements 
in wheeled carriages.—Dated 24th January, 1824,—% 
months allowed to enrol specification. 

To John Heathcoat, of Tiverton, Devonshire, lace ma. 
nufacturer, for certain improvements in the method of 
figuring or ornamenting various descriptions or kinds of 
goods manufactured from silk, cotton, or flax.—Jan. 24, 

To John Jones, of Leeds, Yorkshire, late of Gloucester, 
brush manufacturer, for certain improvemints in ma. 
chinery and instruments for dressing and cleansing wool. 
len, cotton, linen, silk, and other cloths or fabricks, and 
which improvements are also applicable to the dress. 
ing and cleansing of' machinery of various descriptions 
and other articles or substances.-27th January.—6 months, 

To Sir William Congreve, of Cecil-street, Strand, Mid. 
dlesex, bart. for his improved method of stamping.—7th 
February.—6 months. 

To John Arrowsmith, of Air-street, Piccadilly, Middle. 
sex, Esq. who in consequence of discoveries by himself, 
and communications made to him by certain foreigners 
residing abroad, is in possession of an improved mode of 
publicly: exhibiting pictures or painted scenery of every 
description, and of distributing or directing the day-light 
upon or through them so as to produce many beautiful 

ts of light and shade, which he denominates Diorama, 
—10th February.—6 months. 

To Robert Lloyd, of the Strand, Middlesex, hatter, 
and James Rowbotham, of Great Surry-street, Blackfriars 
Road, Surry, hat-manufacturer, for their having invented 
and brought to perfection a hat upon a new construction 
which will be of great public utility.19th February.«6 
months. 

To.Henry Adcock, of Summer Hill Terrace, Birming. 
ham, Warwickshire, gilt-toy manufacturer, for his im- 
se mar in making waistbands, or umbilical, ventral, 

umbar, and spinal bandages or supporters to be attached 

to coats, waistcoats, breeches, pantaloons and trowsers, to 
be either permanently fixed or occasionally attached and 
supplied.—i9th February.—6 months. 

o William Church, of Birmingham, Warwickshire, 
ar 4 for certain improvements in machinery for printing. — 
19th February.—6 months. 

To Augustus Applegath, of Duke-street, Stamford. 
street, Blackfriars, Surry, printer, for certain improvements 
in machines for printing.—19th February.—6 months. 

To the Rev. Moses Isaacs, of Hounsditch, London, for 
certain improvements in the construction of machinery, 
which, when kept in motion by any suitable power or 
weight, is applicable to obviate concussion by means of 
preventing counteraction, and by which the friction is con- 
verted into an useful power for propelling carriages on 
land, vessels on water, and giving motion to other ma- 
chinery.—19th February.—6 months. 

To John Vallance, of Brighton, Sussex, Esq. for his 
method of communication. or means of intercourse, by 
which persons may be conveyed, goods transported, or 
intelligence communicated, from one place to znother with 
greater expedition than by means of steam-carriages, steam 
or other vessels, or carriages drawn by animals.—19th Fe- 
bruary.—6 months. 


Vaccination.—It.appears from the Reperts of the Na- 
tional Vaccine Board to the Right Hon. Robert Peel, that 
the applications for lymph have been more than usually 
numerous—a proof that the confidence of the world in vac- 
cination is increasing, particularly since the parliamentary 
establishment, where the inoculating matter is always to be 
procured. Since the last report, lymph had been despatch- 
ed to the East and West Indies, to Ceylon, to the Cape of 
Good Hope, the Island of Mauritius the coast of Africa, 
New South Wales, and to France and Italy, &c. The 
report then states, that it had been distributed in this king- 
dom with great success, ‘‘ for the small-pox has prevailed 
as an epidemic with more than ordinary malignity in vari- 
ous parts of this island lately, and has committed great 
ravages in those districts where it found victims unpro- 
tected against it by a previous process. The advantages 
of vaccination in places subject to those severe visitations 
have been confessedly decisive and remarkable 3 those who 
had used this resource being observed to remain generally 
unhurt in the midst ofdanger; and if there were any whom 
the contagion was able to infect, these were Tage 





almost universally, to have the disease in that mitigat 
form which is not attended with danger.” The total 
number vaccinated from 1818 to 1822 in the United King- 


dom (excepting the capital) is 327,521, and the total by. 
the stationary vaccinators for the same time, 34,275. In ~ 
1821 there were 90,000 persons vaccinated in Ceylon ;'” 


20,149 in the Presidency of Fort William ; and 22,478 in- 
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METEOROLOGICAL RESULTS 


OF THE ATMOSPHERICAL PRESSURE AND TEMPERATURE, RAIN, WIND, &C. DEDUCED FROM DIURNAL OBSERVATIONS MADE AT MANCHESTER, 


IN THE YEAR 1823, 


BY MR. THOMAS HANSON, SURGEON. 


Latitude, 53 deg. 25 min. North.—Longitude, 2 deg. 19. min. West of London. 
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| BAROMETRICAL PRESSURE. TEMPERATURE. RAIN. WIND. 
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JANUATY c.c'decgepeee cose 29°66 | 30°14.) 28-90 | 1-24] 39} 3:15 | 8} 34°7) 480} 15] 33] 12-1) 1-290) 8 | Oo}; 6/8! 7] SP 4aP 1] OF 2 ‘ . " 
February 29°84 | 30°38 | 28-70 | 1-68} 88] 618) 141! 38-4! 50} 27 } 23.) 15 |} 3-275} 14 1] Of 2] 1) 7] O} 12] 0 8 3 dae dear 
Ma.ch.....e00 29°67 | 40°32 | 28 95 |1°37! 65} 5°60} 8|| 42:9 | 54] 29 | 25] 18 |] 2-664, 9 [|] O} 2] 0}; 8} O} 8] 4 6 2 Ay 
April .... 29 75 | 30°30 | 28°95 | 1:35] 45] 4:30} 81] 46°2 | Go | 35 | 25] 18 |] 1°705; 10 |} 1/10] 3) 1] 3] 3] 3} 4] 1) 0 : 
May... « 29°76 | 30°30 | 29-26 | 1°04] -32] 3-10} 61] 544] 71 | 42 | 29] 241) 2730115 |] O|-3] 1] O} 5] 12] 7] 2] 1} 0} 8 : 
June 29°79 | 30°18 | 29-20} -98] -42; 400] 10|| 55.6 | 68 | 42 | 26 | 20 || 2170/16 |} O;} 7] O; Of OF 12] 4) 47 8! O : . 
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September . -eee} 29°78 | 30°15 | 29:00} 1°15] °57} 3°90) 11}] 55°7 | 69 | 39,| 30 | 16 |] 3800) 18] O} 2) O} OF 1] G6) U} 8] 2 g 0 : 
October ...sescecceseee +++] 29°55 | 30°25 | 28-70 }.1°65| -44| 5°40!) 12|| 49°5 | 62 | 39 | 234-14 |] 3-060 20}/ O} 9} 1) 2] Lf 154 O} I] 2 1 : 
November .......s0see000 29°92 | 30°40 | 29-06 | 1-34] 62} 3°50) 81} 46-6 | 57 | 30} 271 16 1'685) 16}} o} Of} Oo] 10] Of} 12] OF} 5] 8} 0] 0 ° 
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Mean annual temperature 48° 7, which is three degrees colder than the annual inean of 1822, but about an average mean of a series of years: the.mean of the-first three 
months, 389 7; second, 52° 1; third, 57°93 fourth, 46° 1: of the six winter months, 45° 13 six summer months, 54° 5. The highest state of temperature, which wey be 
recognised in the above table, was-71%; it took place on the 31st of May, and 20th of July : and'the lowest, 15°; on the 19th of January : variation of these extremes, 56°. 

Mean annual barometrical pressure, 29..67 inches; highest, 30. 49, occurred on the 10th of November ; lowest, 28. 60, on the 4th of December: variation of the extremes, 


1. 80 inches. 


number.of changes, 117.—Prevailing winds as usual, south-west and west. 


Mean of the six summer months, 29. 73; of the six winter 


months, 29. 66. ..Spaces described by. the courses formed from the mean daily ‘pressure, 494 inches ; 





JANUARY—Was particularly remarkable for a severe 
frost. An average mean temperature of the highest ex- 
treme from the 11th to the 22d was 33¥.7; and the mean 
of the lowest extreme for the same period 27°.33 the 
coldest state was on the 19th; there was a fog at the time, 
and the barometer rose during the day about 18 htn- 
dredths of aninch. The thermometer in the morning in- 
dicated the cold-of 15°.—that is 17°. under freezing : in 
the course of the day the temperature‘rose to 27°. The 
wind blew a gentle breeze from the north: and north-east, 
the barometer gradually fell from the 11th to the 19th, 
and became stationary about. the very low temperature, 
when it began to rise. The ground, for tlie most part of 
the month, was clothed with snow, and rivers and canals 
frozen over. My friend’s thermometer, at Crumpsall, in- 
dicated a. cold of 13°. on. the morning of the 19th; the 
mean of the two extremes on that day in town was 
21°.; in the country probably 19°.: mean of the means 
of the two extremes cf the above twelve days 30°.5. A 
gentleman (Mr. Buchann) in the neighbourhood of Ard- 
wick, noticed the thermometer on the morning of the 19th 
to be 18°. the same as at Crampsall. Qn the 23d, and 
three following days, the wind blew strong {rom the south- 
ezst; in consequence of which, the temperature to the 
human frame felt excessively severe. There was a general 
breaking-up of the frost on the 27th; the mean daily 
temperature got up to 45°. and the wind changed to south- 


west. 

FEBRUARY—Was noticed for almost daily falls of 
Tain, snow, sleet, or hail; and sometimes all four at or 
nearly at one time. The temperature fluctuated from 27°. 
to 50°. Strong winds from the south-west, on the ist 
11th, 12th, and 22d: on the 23d the wind was very strong 
vom the south-east; and during the night and following 
day blew ahurricane. Barometer for the most part low. 

MARCH—Commenced with strong south-west winds, 
which blew a hurricane during the whole of the night of 


the time ow, and temperature rather high. On the 7t 
there was a strong south-east wind, with snow and sleet; 
on the 20th, and following night, a copious fall of snow, 


The weather now continued warm and open to the end; 
APRIL—April showers, which usually characterize this 


month with mildness, were in the present instance attended 
during the first ten days with the blustering west, and pierc- 
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quence was, much damage done to gerden shrubs end 


ing east windsof March. On the 2d the western gusts were 
so violent, and the rain fell so heavily, that the frail tene-. 
ments of the Fair were in jeopardy ; the consequence was’ 
that the amusemerts were in @ great measure suspended. 
The north-east winds, which commenced on the 5th, and 
continued to the 14th, felt more cold than the thermome- 
ter indicated, and were particularly distressing to persons 
disposed to the tooth ache. On the 18th and 19th, there 
was a strong north-west wind with hail and snow, and the 
following night a sharp frost: ice on the ground a quarter 
of an inch thick, yet the reporter’s thermometer only fell 
to 35°, that is three degrees above freezing. ‘The same 
uncongenial weather prevailed to the 27th, which retarded 
vegetation much: but on the 28th, circumstances changed, 
as the temperature rose,sthe sky became clear and mostly 
cloudless ; the barometer high and steady, and the wind 
changed from an east to a south course, which terminated 
the month. 

MAY—Commenced with summer weather, and in- 
creased in heat to the 7th: the highest state of that day 
was 71°..whicly was one of the greatest extremes of the 
year; there were loud claps of thunder about two in the 
morning, with rain: on the 8th, gradual fall of the baro- 
meter and sudden one, of the temperature, attended with 
frequent heavy showers of rain, and hail at intervals. The 
11th was a very rainy day, in and about Manchester, but 
in Liverpool notany fell.—13th, strong south-west wind, 
with frequent rain and hail showers—the hail was uncom- 
monly large and indurated.—15th, a few swallows were 
noticed on the wing, for the first tiene this season. About 
this time it was fine, but cold for spring, but from the 19th 
tothe end, warm and showery. 

JUNE—Fine and warm to the 14th, with frequent 
showers of rain: 15th, nimbus, or thunder clouds, which 
deposited much rain; wind invariable, but which finally 
settled and blew keenly from the north-east; the conse- 


tender vegetables, by annoying them with insects of the 
aphis tribe. The wind ‘remained northerly to the 26th, 
when it changed te west, and on the 29th there were loud 
peals of thunder, with lightning and rain. 

JULY—Upon the whole, was cold, gloomy, and wet ; 
on the 23d there was hail, with rain: three days before, 
the temperature was 71°. the same as in May ;“but the 





mean of the day was 2°. higher. The rain that fellin this 
month measured upwards of iive inches, 
AUGUST—The average temperature was just thesame 


as that of July, and the rain, which measured: nearly five 
inches, was pretty evenly distributed throughout. An 
observer of rural affairs says, about the 9th, that ‘* the 
weather most unfortunately-still continues unfavourable to 
the ripening. of corn, which, on the whole, presentsa very 
healthy.and full appearance. The hay is only partially 
got in; and a great deal of grass is yet to cut. Very for- 
tunately this wet state has not been common throughout 
the country; on the contrary, maby places south have 
been in great want of rain.” He also remarks, ‘It ts 
observed, this summer, in point of wetness, is equal to 
1816.” This certainly is not correct ; for on referring to 
that year, I find only about nine inches of rain fell in the 
three months of Jane, July, and August; but in the 
three months of the following year there fell upwards of 
fifteen and a haif inches: in the correspending months of 

e present year near twelve inches. 

SEPTEMBER—Weather generally floomy, cloudy, 
and wet, with occasional sun gleams. r. Cobbett was 
enabled to state from his:rural ride through Kent, &c. in 
the beginning of the month, that the result of his obser- 
vations and inquiries is, the.crop is a full average crop, of 
every thing except barley, and that the barley yields a great 
deal more than an average crop. 

OCTOBER—Partial showers of rain almost daily to 
the 10th; on the 12th hail. First indication of winter at 
the close of the month, by a decrease of temperature, and 
a slight fall of snow. 

NOVEMBER —The temperature on the second under 
freezing : gloomy and foggy state of the atmosphere now 
prevailed. Rain fell on sixteen days, but very slightly ; 
except on the 80th, when it continued the whole of the 


ay. 

DECEM BER—Commenced with strong wind, showers 
of hail, and a falling barometer. On the 3d, in the morn- 
ing, the barometer stood at 29.24. wind: blowing strong 
from the south-west; in the evening, the pressure was 
lowered to 28.78. wind west, and approaching toa gale; 
and in the course of the night and following movning, 
blew quite a hurricane, nearly equal to the storm that 
took _ on the 4th of December, 1822. On the igth, 
gusts of eastern wind, with hail; the 17th was very. stormy 
and rainy ; pressure much agitated ; in. the course of the 
day it lost .76 of an inch; indeed the barometrical pres- 
sure has been much disturbed throughout the month.— 
Temperature high for the season, 

Bridge-sirect, Feb. 16, 1824. 
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Correspondence. 


TO THE LADY WHO WILL UNDERSTAND 
THIS APPEAL. 


—_—— 


* As the sunflower turns en her god when he sets, 
The same look which she turn’d when he rose.” 





Moore. 


The elegant verses with the signature of E—, and sealed 
with a device emblematic of the above quotation, have been 
received by H. but not till some days after they were due, 
owing to his absence from town, which circumstance must 
serve as an apology for not noticing them before. 

If the fair anonymous be really in earnest in what she 
has penned; if her address be really not (to use her own 
words) “a toy of senseless praise ;” in fine, if those ele- 
gant lines be not intended for a hoax, she will not hesitate 
to furnish H. with an address, where an answer may be 
left for her, under her adopted initial. 

As it is not vain curiosity that prompts this appeal, E— 
may depend upon that respectful attention which delicacy 
prompts; and which gratitude demands towards the gene- 
rous sentiments conveyed in an apparently original compo- 
sition ; but if it has been copied from any gifted author, 

and its beauties prostituted to the ridiculous purposes of a 
senseless hoax, the sender should recollect that the time 
allowed by Cupid’s law for foolery is past. 

Liverpool, March 3, 1824. H. 

—_—_— 


APPREHENSION OF HYDROPHOBIA. 


a 

Some of our readers are aware, that, in consequence of 
very general rumours of the prevalence of hydrophobia 
in this neighbourhood, the Mayor of Liverpool very pro- 
perly issued an order, prohibiting, for some time, the pub- 
lic appearance of any dog in the street. Many persons 
altogether disbelieve the existence of this frightful malady 
in this part of the country, whilst others, with the corres- 
pondent whose letter we ‘subjoin, affirm that the appre- 
hensions of the public are but too well founded. A com- 
mittee has been formed in Toxteth-park, to investigate this 
alarming subject ; and the result of their inquiry is now be- 
fore us in an official form. From this it appears that four 
sheep and four heifers have lately been destroyed by their 
ewners, in the townships of Garstang, Mosley Hill, 
Allerton, and Speke. Six men have also been bitten 
by one dog ; but we are not informed what has been the 
result. All that we have to observe on this occasion is, 
that whether the symptoms which were remarked in the 
catttle were or were not the effects of hydrophobia, it is 
evident that their owners believed that they really were 
such, before they consented to suffer valuable beasts to be 
destroyed. inte 

How long the Mayor's. prohibition is to remain in force 
we have not heard; but we advise those who keep dogs 
upon which they set any value, to take them out oceasion- 
ally into the fields for exercise ; and, by all means, let them 
have in their kennels aburrdance of water.—-Edit. Kal. 


TO THE EDITOR. 

$12,—The bills posted on the walls and houses in Liver. 
pool, and now extending to the adjoining townships, 
headed “* Mad Dogs,” cannot but have attracted the ob- 
servation of every capable of reading; and yet, 
how few seem apprehensive of the danger and too-often 
distressing consequences to families, from # neglect of the 
necessary caution recommended in those bills, I have, 
more than once, since those bills were posted, heard per- 
sons declare, they did not believe there were any mad dogs 
either in Liverpool or its vieinage. This opinion may be 
pretty and may account for the culpable inatten- 
tion paid to the request of the mayor and magistrates to 
keep all dogs confined. It cannet be believed the mayor 
and magistrates would have sanctioned the publication of 
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those bills upon rumour alone. Those whose méans place 
them in the more elevated stations should, on such occa- 
sions, be the first to show.a proper respect to the request ; 
but every day briiigs iniumetable instances of their dogs 
being allowed to range the town and villages at large. 
This being allowed, is it to be expected that dogs owned 
by persons in the humbler walks of life will be more strictly 
confined. That there are hundreds, and probably thou- 
sands of dogs (and useless ones) kept by persons of the 
latter description, none who walk the streets of Liverpool 
can doubt. In the streets entering Vauxhall-road, Tythe 
Barn-street, Marybone, Scotland-road, &c. it appears that 
every house-keeper, cellar-inmate, and lodger keep dogs. 
Can there be any wonder, then, should one mad dog be 
found in Liverpool, that the disease be amongst numbers, 
and often when least suspected ? I have, this afternoon, 
been informed, that a family residing in James’s Court, 
Milton-street, Marybone, were alarmed by their dog de- 
vouring one of the children’s aprons, on Sunday last, and 
his eyes appearing particularly prominent, when the mo- 
ther of the family drove him out of the house. He shoftly 
returned, and commenced biting the floor-boards and 
wainscoting of the room ; and, as it was known (although 
previously a very quiet dog) he had that day fought several 
dogs in Milton-street, and bitten some severely, his owner 
immediately hanged him. One man confined his dog 
Monday and Tuesday, he having been bitten by the one 
hanged; but his dog was ranging the street this afternoon, 
and so were many others in that street. On reference to 
your papers for last year, I think it will be seen the 
magistrates in an adjoining county ordered all dogs found 
loose in the streets to be destroyed, upon an occasion like 
the present, which order was carried into execution, with- 
out favour or respect. It may be urged this was an un- 
lawful act, and the parties acting liable to actions; but I 
think: it would be difficult to pack a jury whose verdict 
would remunerate a prosecutor his costs. 
March 4, 1824, HUMANITAS. 
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TO THE EDITOR. 

S1r,—I shall feel obliged if any of your correspondents 
will inform me whether the following passage, taken from 
Cowper’s Task, be correct, as I haye heard it asserted, 
that, in the last line, there is a verb plural to agree with 
a noun in the singular number, for which I can find no 
rule in Murray’s grammar. C. H. 

«« But many a crime, deem’d innocent on earth, 
Registered in heav’n; and there, no doubt, 
Have each their record, with a curse annexed.” 





C. H. will find, upon reference to a correct copy of 
Cowper’s Task, that the cause of his perplexity has been 
merely a typographical error. The passage, to which he 
alludes, ought to be written thus: 

« But many a erime, deem’d innocent on earth, 
Is registered in heaven; and these, no doubt, 
Have each their record, with a curse annexed.” 


The verb have has evidently for its nominative the pro- 
noun these.—Edit. Kal. 

a eee 
[SRE NOTE TO CORRESPONDENTS. } 


—_— 


TO THE EDITOR. 

S1n,—'The very judicious selections which you occasion- 
ally make from popular English works, and translations 
from the French, with which you enrich the columns of the 
Kaleidoscope, have frequently induced me to consider that 
department of your work the most interesting. I consider 
it, therefore, thé duty of your readers, who wish well to 
your miscellany, to point out to you whatever they may 
meet with in the course of their readings, that will be 
suitable for the pages of the Kaleidoscope. 

Under these impréssions, Sir, allow me to direct your 
attention to an article which appeared in the last number 
of the ‘* Investigator, or Quartetly Magazine,” a work 
of considerable merit, which, I believe, is not 9 great deal 








‘read by the readers ‘of the Kuleidoscope ; if so, then the 
article in question will be more acceptable to them. 

The paper I allude to is entitled, ‘The History of 
Ethics: a Lecture delivered at the Surrey and Philo. 
mathic Institutions. By the Rev. W. B. CoLtyer, D, 
D. L. L. D. F, A. S. President of the Philomathic Insti. 
tution, &c. &c. &e.” 

The lecturer commences. with Socrates, and gives a 
brief account of him, and the succeeding moral phile. 
sophers, down to the time of the immortal Bacon. 

If you have not the last number of the Investigator 
by you, I shall do myself the pleasure of leaving it ‘at 
your office, should you desire it ; but if you have, I hope 
soon to see the lectuire itiserted in your valuable little work, 
Yours respectfully, pings eS 

Liverpool, March 2, 1824. 


The Hiresive. 


** VIVE LA BAGATELLE.” 
** In order to employ one part of this life in sertous and important 
occupations, it is necessary to spend another tn mere amuse. 
ments.” Joun Locke. 


“ There is a thme to laugh and a time to weep.” —SOLomon. 











SOLUTIONS TO THE CONUNDRUMS IN OUB LAST. 
136. Because it is between the two i’s (eyes.) 
137. Because it is apt to be hen-pecked. 
NEW SUBLIMITIES. __ 
188. Why do all old women who are blind until they 
reach the age of one hundred regain their sight after that 








Co Correspondents. — 


Frencn Essays, &c.—A correspondent recommends the tn- 
troduction of original articles in the French 
We are decidedly of opinion that they would not prove 
genefally acceptable, however correct or elegant such com- 
positions were. We do not find such an experiment ven- 
tured upon by any of the conductors of literary periodicals; 
and this circumstance we regard as decisive on the policy 
of adopting the suggestion. Weare assured from various 
quarters that. the plan we have adopted, of giving original 
translations from the best French and German authors, is 
very much approved. 

Tue Sone, from the German of Gellert, has already appeared 
in the Kaleidoscope, but it will bear repetition. 


Gimcrack is informed that Miss Ellen Tabitha Heartsease has 
most peremptorily forbidden us to favour him with a peep 
at her reply to his valentine, which we had pledged our- 
selves to enclose for his perusal. 


Bion shall be attended to. 
We have further to acknowledge—Amicus; S. .; E.F.; 
Anonymous. . 


E. B. will much oblige us by a temporary loan of the work 
which he recommends in his letter. 




















Exruv is of course at perfect liberty to transfer his favours to 
any quarter where they may be acceptable—he is “‘a day 
behind the fair” for the Manchester-market, as the publica 
tion he meant to patronize has been for some time defunct” 





Several favours of our London correspondent J. F. are in rev 
serve. 


Letters or parcels not received, wnlees free of charge. 








Printed, published, and sold, EVERY TuEsDaY, by E 
Sm1TH and Co. 75, Lord-street, Liverpool. 

Sold also by J. BywaterandCo. Pool-lane; Evans, Chegwia 
and Hall, Castle-st.; T.Smith, Paradise-st.; T. Warbrick; 
Public Library, Lime-st.; E. Willan, Boldestreet; M. 
Smith, Tea-dealer and ‘Stationer, Richmond-row: 8. 
Gamage, 11, Clarence-street ; and J. Lowthian, Libra- 
ry, 3, Great George-place; for ready money only. 
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